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GREETINGS 
to the 
SCHOOL LIBRARIANS OF MICHIGAN 


The hope of furthering cultural advantages in years 
to come lies with the school children of today. They are 
— ones who will carry on this work when we are no longer 

ere. 


The State undertakes to teach her children to read 
through her public schools. To complete this undertaking, 
she must provide suitable reading material, and this she 
does through her public libraries. The work of schools 
and libraries go hand in hand. 


The depression has hampered alike the work of schools 
and libraries. More and more work has been expected of 
both these agencies; at the same time, less and less has 
been given them with which to work. However, both have 
answered the call made upon them as best they could. 


During the last year, the State Library has sent over 
135,000 Traveling Libraries to over 800 schools which were 
wholly dependent on it for books for their children, 214 


press 85 libraries, 18 granges, 95 camps, and 18 state in- 
i 


stitu s. In addition to this, 24,758 pictures were sent 
to 251 communities. 


More than 1,000,000 people in Michigan depend on the 
State Library for reading material. During the past year, 
300,000 books were circulated in all 83 of our 835 counties, 
in 724 towns, in 60 Freshmen Colleges, in 31 C.C.C. camps. 


Greetings to the School Librarians of Michigan, greet- 
ings and the assurance that the Michigan State Library will 
do all in its power to assist you in the work you are doing 
for the children of Michigan. 


GRACE S. McCLURE 


State Librarian 
Michigan State Library 
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THE PLIGHT OF UNEMPLOYED YOUTH 


By J. B. Edmonson 
Dean of the School of Education 
University of Michigan 


It is very disturbing to find that there are many citizens who are not 
deeply concerned about the problem of unemployed youth. This problem has 
been created by the fact that we have millions of young people between the 
ages of 16 and 20 who are at present out of school and out of work. Many of 
these young people have been thwarted in their desires to continue in school; 
most of them have never had steady employment; many have not been profitably 
employed for even a single day; and thousands of them are forced to loaf, to 
loiter, or to roam, 


It should be recognized that the problem has national, state, and local 
aspects, but much emphasis should be placed on the responsibility of the 
community for safeguarding the interests of its own young people. Every 
large and small community in America must face this problem. In attempting 
to help youth it should be remembered that young people want a chance to work 
or an opportunity to secure the necessary preparation for a career. They also 
desire opportunities for wholesome recreation. Young people do not want to 
loaf, loiter, or roam. Every community can contribute something toward the 
solution of the problem. The greatest present need is more concern on the 
part of citizens for the tragic plights of thousands of young people. These 
citizens, especially those who are leaders in community enterprises, will 
find, upon examing the problem, that: 

1. America is forcing thousands of its youth to loaf, loiter, and roam 
without aim or purpose. 

2. America is denying thousands of young men and women the opportunity 
to use their physical energy and restless ambition in constructive work. 

5S. America is denying thousands of young people the chance to. profit 
by a type of educational training that would give a zest to life and safe- 
guard their interests until employment was available. 

4. America is blind to the importance of building community life in 
terms of the promotion of the welfare of children and young people. 

5. America is increasing the number of potential criminals by its 
failure to safeguard the moral well-being of youth during the most impression- 
able period of life. 


It was only a few years ago that there were two opportunities open to — 
the great majority of young people between the ages of 16 and 20; one of these 
was the opportunity to go to work and the other was the opportunity to con- 
tinue in school. Surprisingly enough, many citizens are under the impression 
that these opvortunities still exist, but a consideration of the real facts 
will show that both of these opportunities are closed to thousands of our 
young men and women. 


A few facts will help to show the magnitude of the problem-and suggest 
far-reaching dangers that are inherent in the present situation in which 
millions of young people are placed. It is estimated by the Federal Office 
of Education that there are in this country at present about 9,500,000 young 
people between the ages of 14 and 18. Of these about 60 per cent are enroll- 
ed in secondary schools, according to the findings of the Joint Commission on 
the Emergency in Education. While this figure represents a great increase 
over the proportion enrolled a few years ago, it should be remembered that 
two out of every five in this age group are still without regular school 
advantages. At present it is estimated that nearly 3,000,000 in the age 
group from 18 to 20 are not only out of school, but out of work. The for- 
tunes of several millions of youth who are not now in school or college are 
at stake. 


It is also estimated that there are nearly 3,000,000 young people now 
on farms, who, under pre-depression conditions, would have followed the normal 
(Continued on page 15) 
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BOOK SERVICE FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


By Ruth Rutzen 
Chief of Circulation Department 
Detroit Public Library 


Public librarians and school librarians, though they have functioned sep- 
arately and independently on the whole, have, I think, always assumed that 
hey were partners in the task of supolying books and develoving reading 
abits and interests in the young. 


In the last few years the emphasis in both schools and libraries on adult 
education has created a new conception of some of our ultimate objectives. 
here was a period when we took for granted that buying books and finding a 
harge number of readers for these books was in itself an achievement of our 
goal, and that book issue was the yardstick for measuring the library's in- 
fluence and contribution to the community life. 


Now we can point out that we have discovered the reader, and having dis- 
covered him, we have found that we do not know him very well and that we do 
not always have books that he can use. Having discovered him, we also learn 

Our confreres in the field of education point out that 
there are those who cannot get meaning from the printed page, either because 
of physical limitations or because of a lack of proper training. 


Within the last year recognition of another group has. been forced on us, 
because from all sides comes the call "What are you doing for the out-of- 
school youth, especially the unemployed?" 


This last reference to a definite group more obviously, perhaps, but cer= 


tainly no more ager leads us right back to the old question "What are 


we doing for the in-school youth?" 

Going back to our reader, we note that those first mentioned for whom 
there are no books will have to be recognized as a part of the population for 
yhom books will have to be written if they are to read. Research, tests, and 
special studies are being made on the whole question of readable books, what 
they are, and how we will get them. This is the reader who does not stay in 
school and so special material will have to be developed for hin. 


Those who have“’not learned to master print, and those who have not de- 
veloped reading interests, put it up to us somewhat more specifically, since 
it is our function to help to create habit and skill in reading as well as to 
stimulate permanent reading interests. 


Sometime ago the Detroit Public Library made a two-day survey of adult 
onmapagagy Records at hand cover some 11,000 borrowers and some 27,000 book 
arges. 


I have summarized briefly the information available from that survey on 

the material drawn by high school students. It gives us a peek at the high 
school student in the public library and how his reading compares with that 
of the whole adult group. 


The borrowers were sorted out into some ninety occupational classes and 
book charges were sifted into fairly smell divisions of Dewey. Fiction was 
analyzed according to an A BC set-up which the library has used for some 
mtime. The non-fiction records indicate that the high school and college 
student groups more than any other reader group cover all classes. In fact 
the only subjects not recorded covered by high school students in those two 
days were logic, paleontology and engraving. 


So many factors have to be considered that, as usual with surveys, one 
hesitates to be very free with deductions. However, offhand, we can say that 
compared with the general adult reader group they borrow books of a high level. 
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We need not hesitate to say that as a group they represent readers above the 
average. With the exception of light fiction, philosophy, religion and 
philology they carried away more than their proportionate share of books. from 
all other classes, even though they drew only 19% of the total. 


That necessarily takes us to the question--what part of this reading is 
induced by classroom assignments and by English department home-reading re- 
quirements? Again we say, off hand, a very large proportion of it. 


Closer examination reveals that these books which they drew from all 
classes are not the same books which the general reader draws from those 
Classes. The relatively high showing in history, literature, economics and 
sociology is due to supplementary text material. 


The A fiction, and some of the B fiction, many of the titles in biog- 
raphy and travel, as well as some of the other classes are sponsored by the 
home-reading list of the National Council of Teachers of English. A good 
thing in itself, but it forces the question: What do these students read 
that is not required? It would be false to assume that their reading is en- 
tirely limited to the assigned or required, and charges for those days bring 
forth some very interesting choices on the part of individual students. 


We are aware that in many instances a book of recreation seems to have 
been chosen as a balance for the required title; a3 "Silas Marner" and 
Christie's "Murder on the links", Christie's "Mystery of the blue train" and 
Dostoyevsky's "Crime and punishment", Macaulay's "Life of Johnson" and Miln's 
popular Chinese novels. 


A subject interest also is shown. Mrs. Rinehart's reminiscences of a 
Western trip,- "Out trail" circulated with "On the trail in the Yellowstone*® 
by Smith and Mrs. Morrow's "The Enchanted Canyon"; Zane Grey's "Light of the 


Western Stars" with Becholt's "When the West was Young"; two of Carl Akeley's 
titles on Africa with Caldwell's "Blue Tiger"; Bynner's "India earth" with 
Rais' "Young India"; Stevenson's "In the South Seas", which is on the home- 
reading list, with "Loafing through the Pacific" by Humphrey. 


Many records, however, show withdrawals of a most miscellaneous char= 
acter; as, Voltaire's "Romances", Barrie's "Farewell, Miss Julie Logan", 
Millay's "Renascence"® and Price's "Winged sandals"; Charles Norris' "Seed", 
two books on the Dreyfuss case and a book on Russia's productive system by 
Burns; Stephen Benet's "Poems for youth" and Monroe's very homely and cheer= 
ful philosophy in "Singing in the rain®. A small book on psychoanalysis by 
Jones, one of Hindus' books descriptive of present-day Russia, Maurice 
Samuels, "On the rim of the Wilderness" which deals with conditions in Pales- 
tine and one of Locke's last novels "The shorn lamb"; Balzac "The thirteen’, 
Menninger's “Human mind", a book on editing the day's news, and a popular 
northern novel were other combinations. 


We could go on endlessly with such examples which show that this group 
draws very substantial reading matter that can not be definitely traced back 
to class-room influence. They verify an earlier statement that the reading 
level for the group is a high level, because the number of those who draw 
only light fiction is, I believe, smaller than for most groups, excepting the 
college student group. They represent pretty much without question potential 
readers of the future. The individual borrowers whose title choices have jus 
been given either have developed reading interests or they are being stimu- 


lated in some way in the school, in the library, by some other organization 
or at home. 


What about the fairly large proportion who do seem to be limiting their 
reading to the regular school reading? Is it lack of time or lack of inter 
est? How can they be aroused to become general readers in the full sense of 
the term? How can they be made conscious of the interesting readable adult 
books which they seem to be equipped to read and which they might continue to 
read after school-reading ceases? 

(Continued on page 12) 
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DR. BISHOP ADDRESSES LIBRARY SECTION 
SCHOOLMASTERS' CLUBe #e# ew ee # @ 


William Warner Bishop, Librarian of 
the University of Michigan, opened the 
session of the Library Section of 
Schoolmasters' Club on April 26 with 
an informal talk on "Some Neglected 
Asvects of High School md Junior Col- 
lege Libraries". The section was very 
fortunate in hearing Dr. Bishop who 
at the time was extraordinarily busy 
with preparations for his departure 
to attend the Second International 
Congress of Libraries and Bibliog- 
raphy to be held in Madrid, Spain, 

May 20-29. 


The Sarnegie Corporation, New York, 
is making a study of Junior College 
Libraries in the United States. Dr. 
Bishop, as chairman of an advisory 
group for Junior College Libraries 
working on this study, spoke of the 
progress of their work and gave a 
brief resumé of the status of such 
libraries throughout the country. 
pointed out the curious fact that 
there are more such colleges in the 
South than in the North. Dean J. B. 
Edmonson of the School of Education, 
University of Michigan, and Dr. Bishop 
have been appointed as a subcommittee 
to compile a list similar to the Shaw 
list although not so large, against 
which Junior Colleges may check their 

This list is to be 


He 


Many titles on this 
list will be valuable in a high school 
collection and should be checked by 
high school librarians when it appears. 


Dr. Bishop continued with some per= 
tinent and helpful suggestions about 
neglected aspects observed not only 
in these Junior Colleges but in sec= 
ondary schools as well. He stressed 
the fact that such schools must build 
up a valuable reference collection if 
they are to fulfill their purpose. 
One of the worst features of these 
libraries, Dr. Bishop stated, is the 
lack of expensive reference tools. 

& single illustration, he named the 
"Dictionary of National Biography". 
Foreign publications are needed, es= 
pecially British and German. One very 
neglected division of the reference 
collection is maps. Geological Survey 
maps should be in every high school 
library. Librarians should be famil- 
lar with the inexpensive maps and 
charts procurable from the U. S. Geo= 
(Continued on page 15) 
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LIBRARIANS OF IMiETROPOLITAN DETROIT 
HEAR Mike CARL H. MILAM ae w# ww w & 


On April tenth, the Library Sci- 
ence Department of the College of 
Education, Wayne University, Detroit, 
sponsored a lecture and tea at the 
Detroit Public Library at which Mr. 
Carl H. Milam, Secretary of the Amer 
ican Library Association, was speaker 
and honored guest. About three hun- 
dred and twenty-five librarians and 
educational leaders from Detroit and 
the Metropolitan area attended. 


Mr. Milam gave a brief resume of 
the last few years of library service 
throughout the United States, and the 
present status of the profession. He 
stressed the necessity for national 
Dlenning of the educational and cul- 
tural agencies of the country, and 
outlined in a most interesting and 
informative way the program for li- 
brary service for the next few years. 


Mr. Milam, being one of the most 
prominent leaders in this profession=- 
al field, has been identified with 
several national committees for the 
formation of educational, social, and 
cultural policies, and because of 
this work is thoroughly qualified to 
look ahead for the next few years and 
make some important predictions for 
the future of both school and public 
library service in the United States. 


The speaker was presented by 
Superintendent Frmk Cody of Detroit 
who had been introduced by Mr. Adan 
Strohm, Librarian of the Detroit 


Public Library. At the conclusion of 
Mr. Milam's speech, Dr. Cody stressed 
the need for an organization of li- 
brarians which would include all 

those desirous of promoting the inter- 
ests of the library profession and in 
adding to its prestige. The need for 
such an organization has been felt 

for some time, and the keen interest 
and enthusiasm displayed on this oc- 
casion has undoubtedly given the prop=- 
er impetus for its beginning. A com-= 
mittee of public and school libra= 
rians was appointed by Dr. Cody to 
take the initial steps in organizing 
such a groupe 
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"Teaching the use of the library at 
an early age so that they may find en- 
Joyment in their leisure time is per 
haps one of the most valuable things 
we can do for the boys and girls of 
today." -- Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
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SHSERHHESERELEESD 
WITH THE EDITOR 


With this issue we complete the 
first volume of the Michigan School 
Librarian. As we close its covers, 
we realize that the success of its 


first year is wholly dependent upon the 


value it has been to the school libra~ 
rians of Michigan. 
Board, in undertaking the publication 
of a bulletin, hoped that it might 
serve you as a medium of professional 
news and a source of professional con- 
tacts. 


This year we have reached 474 school 


librarians in the state through our 
columns, --making those professional 
contacts, growing acquainted, if you 
please, with each other. Our exchange 
list, too, is growing. We count as 
our friends 14 organizations and 
groups in other states who exchange 
their oublications with us. Now that 
introductions are over, we can turn 
our attention more definitely another 
year to the discussion of our common 
problems with a view to a closer cor 
relation of school library work in 

the state and a greater feeling of 
unity in our own ranks. 
next year's volume promise interest- 
ing, helpful features in each issue. 
The first number of volume two will 
be distributed at our section meeting 
of the Michigan*Library Association 
in October. 


The State Executive 


Our plans for 


It is quite fitting that the last 
number this school year should be 
dedicated to the Michigan Library 
Association whose fine encouragement 
and financial cooperation have made 
possible the completion of our “vol- 
ume one®. We wish the state of our 
exchequer would permit sending a copy 
to all members of the Association. 
In order that public library members 
may have an opportunity to see this 
issue, we are asking you to institute 
an inter=-library loan by passing 
along your copy to the librarians of 
your town or city. 


GREETINGS TO SCHOOL LIBRARIANS###eees 


I am glad to have this opportunity 
to greet the school librarians of 
Michigan in the name of the Michigan 
Library Association, and to congratu- 
late you, your editorial staff, and 
the Executive Board of School Libra- 
rians on your successful entrance 
into the field of library periodicals 


Everyone working with state-wide 
library problems in Michigan is con- 
fronted with the difficulty of reach- 
ing all of our library workers for 
the discussion of mutual problems. 
The lack of machinery for the dissem- 
ination of information is a serious 
obstacle in the work of the Michigan 
Library Association. The Michigan 
School Librarian is filling just this 
need for one group and is vointing 
the way to a general solution of the 
problem. All those most concerned 
are working together to find a way to 
revive the Michigan Library Bulletin 
in some form, and hope that this may 
be done during the present year. 


Loleta Dawson Fyan 
President, M.L.A. 
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The constitution of the Michigan 
Library Association has never been 
printed for general distribution. 

The Executive Board has decided that 
this should be done this year. A 
list of the membership of the Associ- 
ation, as of March 9, 1935, will also 
be printed to accompany the constitu- 
tion. A copy will be mailed to each 
member of the Association as soon as 
they are received from the printer. 


-000= 
Sorry that an error occurred in the 
typing of Miss Chaffin's name on page 
15 of our January issue. The name 
should read Miss Isabelle Chaffin. 
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THE MICHIGAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Announcements from the President's Desk 


As I write, the series of Round 
Table and section meetings are about 
to begin, extending from late April 
through early June. The programs an- 
nounced present topics that should 
cause lively discussions. We hope that 
these meetings will also give members 
of the Association an opportunity to 
reach the Executive Board with sug=- 
gestions and recommendations. In spite 
of the busy end of the year, we trust 
that many librarians doing school work 
will be able to attend one of these 
meetings. 


The annual fall meeting of the 
Michigan Library Association is to be 
held at St. Joseph, sometime between 
October first and fifteenth, with 
headquarters at the New Whitcomb Hotel. 
Mr. Ranck and Mr. Hewitt, who investi- 
gated the location, are enthusiastic 
about the facilities-of the hotel, and 
report attractive room rates ranging 
from $1.50 to $3.00 (single room with 
bath or shower). Every effort will be 
made to have preliminary announcements 
about the program reach members early 
in September. 


The Executive Board of the Michi- 
gan Library Association has had a busy 
winter, due largely to the various 
legisletive proposals which were in- 
troduced into the State Legislature 
affecting the status and location of 
the State Library. With a number of 
state institutions drawn into the prob- 
lem, a fair solution became difficult; 
but in our judgment it seemed best to 
work for the retention of the State 
Library at Lansing as an independent 
unit. At the present time, it looks 
as if the bills about the State Li- 
brary will die in committees. 


We wish to call your attention to 
news of the activities of two impor= 


tant general committees of the Associ- 
ation, the Legislative Committee and 
the new Planning Committee, both of 
which are trying to coordinate work 
in Michigan with that going on in 
other states and in the American Li- 
brary Association. The Legislative 
Committee is studying the question of 
the certification of librarians with 
a view to having the problem thorough- 
ly discussed at the fall meeting. We 
believe that a plan that certifies 
all people now in library work in the 
state can do much toward dignifying 
the profession and raising salaries. 
We beseech your prompt cooperation in 
filling out and returning the per=- 
sonnel questionnaires, which will 
furnish much needed information about 
the status of librarianship in the 
state at this time. 


Working in line with other 
national and state planning groups, 
the Library Planning Committee is en- 
gaged in compiling information that 
will give the Association a complete 
picture of our present situation in 
schools and colleges, and in special 
and general public libraries. Before 
the year is over the Committee ex- 
pects to be able to point out the 
weakest links in our chain of service 
and begin to show the way toward the 
most necessary developments. We 
visualize the Planning Committee as 
a continuing group, which will help 
us all adjust Michigan libraries to 
the ever changing economic and social 
conditions. 


May f emphasize the desire of all 
the state officers to express by our 
official acts the wishes of the mem 
bers of the Michigan Library Associa= 


tion? We, therefore, urge you to keep 
us informed about your point of view 
on any question of mutual interest. 


AHGREHHEEREAHHEEEESE 


The fact that the annual meeting of the Michigan Library Association is 
usually held in October has led to some misunderstanding about the payment of 


dues. 
ary of each year. 
when dues are paid promptly. 


The membership dues cover the calendar year and become payable in Janu- 
The work of the Association is carried on more successfully 
This cannot be emphasized too strongly. The 


Executive Board, realizing the necessity of living within the income of the 


Association, has adopted an itemized budget. 
the payment of membership dues, it means that the budget will suffer. 


If there is a delinquency in 
You 


are urged to pay your 1955 dues as soon as possible to Isabelle L. Chaffin, 
Secretary, M.L.A., Dearborn Public Library. 
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STATE EXECUTIVE BOARD MEETS # # # # 


The State Executive Board of 
School Librarians met April 11, 1955. 
The Board endorsed the continuation 
of the Michigan School Librarian 
with the present staff in charge. 

It was decided to appoint an assist- 
ant editor in order to relieve the 
editor-in-chief of the business de=- 
tails necessary in issuing the bulle= 
tin. 


Plans were made for a study to 
ascertain from the school library 
field just the essential training 
necessary for the prospective teach- 
er to make the best use of library 
tools and books when she becomes a 
teacher. It was thought that not 
only would teacher=training institu- 
tions welcome this study, but that 
library service might be greatly ex- 
tended by it. 


ON TO DENVERF ee w# eae ene ee © & 


Whether you travel by motor or bus 
or rail, your trip will be pleasant, 
your destination beautiful (We have 
been assured that it doesn't rain in 
Denver) and the meetings inspiration- 
al. Such the prospect of the Ameri- 
can Library Association meeting, June 
24-29. You must not miss it! 


The School Libraries Section under 
the chairmanship of Helen M. Harris, 
Knoxville, Tennessee, opens its ses= 
sion Tuesday, June 25, with a general 
meeting for a discussion of the topic 
— "What is the school librarians! re=- 
sponsibility in the general community 
library program?". Representatives 
from the school and public library 
and the educational field will speak. 


On Wednesday the school librarians 
join with the childrens' librarians 
for a general session at which Monica 
Shannon, author, speaks and the New- 
berry Medal award is given. 
day there is a joint meeting with the 
Young Peoples! Reading Round Table. 
The theme of this meeting is the 
young person out of school and out of 
work, the itinerant youth and his 
problem of adjustment. Helen Ferris, 
editor-in-chief, Junior Literary 
Guild, New York, will talk on "Books". 
There will be a Teachers College Li-~ 
brarians' breakfast on Tuesday and 
one for School Library Supervisors on 
Friday. 


Join the procession. On to Denver! 


On Thurs=- 


SCHOOL LIBRARY CONFERENCE 
of the 
MICHIGAN SCHOOLMASTERS! CLUB 


The Library Conference of the 
Michigan Schoolmasters' Club met in 
Ann Arbor, Friday, April 26. Al- 
though the attendance was smaller 
than ustal, the meeting proved to be 
a profitable one. Dr. Bishop, Li- 
brarian of the University of Michi- 
gan, opened the meeting with an 
address on “Some Neglected Aspects 
of High School and Junior College 
Libraries", followed by Miss Ruth 
Rutzen, Detroit Public Library, who 
spoke on "Book Service for Young 
People®. A digest of Dr. Bishop's 
talk and extracts from Miss Rutzen's 
paper appear elsewhere in this issue, 


Miss Julia Garst gave a brief re- 
view of the work of the Executive 
Board, stressing particularly the 
fine piece of work done by the edi- 
tors in the publication of the Michi- 
gan School - In the discus- 
sion that followed, Miss Helen Cam-< 
bell was asked by the chair to ree 
spond to questions about the financing 
of this bulletin. The keen interest 
in the continuation of this publica- 
tion manifested by the group was 
gratifying indeed! It was agreed 
that the cause of the M.S.Le should 
be promoted at all Library Sections 
of the sectional meetings of the 
M.E.A. next fall with the definite 
purpose of obtaining contributions for 
its support. It was felt that in this 
way many school librarians not members 
of the M.LeA. could be reached. 


At the conclusion of this lively 
discussion, the nominating committee 
reported. Miss Ruth Irwin, Highland 
Park, was elected chairman and Miss 
Miriam Herron, Flint, secretary for 
the ensuing year. 
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1935 ROUND TABLES ### # # #8 # # #@ 


Two Round Table meetings remain on 
the Spring calendar. School libra- 
rians in these vicinities will find 
= discussions stimulating and help- 


"Beatrice Prall, Chairman 
May 22-11:00 A. M. 


Mrs. Lena Cook, 
June 4-11:00 A. 
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WE RECOMMEND 
FOR YOUR LITERATURE COLLECTION 


Cruse, Amy 
The golden road in literature. 

Crowell $3.50 

Not new, but an excellent back- 
ground book and a worthwhile addition 
to any literature collection. Tells 
in an interesting, discursive style 
the story of the making of English 
literature “from Beowulf to Bernard 
Shaw". Topical treatment of various 
subjects as "The Miracle Play", “The 
Moralities", "Our Earliest Printed 
Books", “Charles Lamb" and many others 
adapt the book to use in projects. 
The charming colored illustrations 
and the delightful style of the book 
make it highly attractive as well as 
useful. 


FOR YOUR ART SHELVES 


Cahill, Holger E. and Barr, Alfred H. 
Jr., eds. 
Art in America in modern times. 

Reynall & Hitchcock $1.50 

This book which formed the basis 
of a series of radio talks during the 
winter, presents a critical survey of 
all phases of art in America from the 
Civil War to the present time. Paint- 
ing, sculpture, architecture, mural 
painting, stage design, photography 
and the motion picture are discussed 
by authorities. The half-tone illus- 
trations are profuse and of unusual 
excellence. There are nine colored 
plates of merit. The appendix con- 
tains valuable bibliographies on each 
subject treated. This unusual book 
value is made possible by the organ- 
izations promoting the broadcasts. 


FOR YOUR PHYSICAL EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 





Lane, Janet 

Your carriage madam! Wiley $1.75 

The subtitle carries the explan- 

ation,--"A guide to good posture". 
In a most convincing style the author 
makes her point that posture is not 
something stiff and unnatural 
but merely the right physical line-up 
Which keeps one lithe, trim, voised, 
and healthful by giving the muscles a 
Chance to exercise in the right tracks. 


Her description of the correct way to 
sit, stand, walk and work are accom- 
panied by simple checks and practical 
directions for learning good posture 
habits and curing bad ones. The sim- 
ple, direct, persuasive style in 
which the facts are presented makes 
the book really useful. It is a de- 
sirable addition to the collection 
which can afford so specialized a 
book. 


FOR YOUR SOCIOLOGY SHELVES 





Corsi, Edward 

In the shadow of liberty: 
chronicle of Ellis Island. 
$3.50 

The first book ever written abouw 

the world's foremost immigration sta- 
tion. Through dispassionate state- 
ment of fact, the author, former Com- 
missioner of Immigration, himself an 
immigrant, describes the operation of 
immigration inspection as well as the 
human side of Ellis Island. It re- 
veals a strange story of the world's 
most vivid and prodigious parade, 
filled with human interest episodes 
both pathetic and humorous. The book 
contains sufficient factual informa- 
tion concerning the question of immi- 
gration in the United States to make 
it valuable to any class studying 
American problems. It is written in 
a straightforward, chatty style which 
gains and holds one's interest. It 
will be a welcome addition to even 
that library which affords only two 
or three books on immigration. 


FOR BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


the 
Macmillan 





Smith, Milton 

Guide to play selection. 
ton-Century $1.50 

"A descriptive index of full- 

length and short plays for production 
by schools, colleges and little thea- 
tres",--a publication of the National 
Council of Teachers of English, and 
like all their publications, exceed- 
ingly well done and interesting in 
format. A distinctive feature of this 
bibliography is the indexes which list 
the plays alphabetically and after 
each title tabulate the number of 
pages, type, royalty, number of sets, 
number of actors, etc. Another un- 
usual feature is the listing of full- 
length plays chronologically under 
the following headings: (1) Greek and 
Roman plays, (2) Medieval and Eliza- 
bethan plays, (3) 1650-1870 plays, 
and (4) Modern plays. The description 
Given after each title, the refer- 
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erices to anthologies, the bibliography 


on play production, the directory of 
play publishers and brokers add to 
the usefulness of the list. 


Morrison, Lucille Phillips, comp. 
An introduction to the world of 
books. Scripps College $.50 


A reading list compiled to answer 


those students who ask "What should I 
read before entering college?", which 


will be of interest to librarians both 


because of content and organization. 
In part one, "The World of Books", 
titles are listed according to the 


period in which the books were written; 


in part two, "The Pageant of History", 
titles are grouped chronologically 
according to the period of which they 
treat. Subject groupings under biog- 
raphy, the arts, science, and an add- 
ed section of thirty pages entitled 
"For Younger Readers" adds much to the 
value of the bibliography. A copy may 
be obtained by addressing the Secre- 
tary of Publications, Scripps College, 
Claremont, California and enclosing 
fifty cents in stamps. 


FOR THE LIBRARIAN'S OWN READING 


Brown, John Mason 

Letters from greenroom ghosts. 
Macmillan- $2.00 

Piquant, imaginary letters from 

Sarah Siddon to Katharine Cornell, 
from Peg Woffington to Ina Claire, 
from Christopher Marlowe to Eugene 
O'Neill and several others, which 
furnish fascinating reading and are 
replete with information regarding 
the drama -and its most famous portray- 
ers. That rare type of book which 
offers scholarly information in a 
racy style. 


Dane, Clemence, pseud. 
Broome stages. Doubleday $3.00 

If the "greenroom ghosts" have 
piqued your interest this novel which 
chronicles the adventures of the 
Broomes from the time when the first 
Richard Broome was fairly catapulted 
on to the stage by means of a company 
of strolling players, an indomitable 
will, and an insecure hayloft, to the 
time, several generations later, when 
the present Richard Broome, “the 
least accessible of them all", has the 
cinemas of England and America at his 
command, will prove exciting. 

The author's vivid, zestful style 
and her ability as a playwright have 


enabled her to write a story as thrill- 


ing and colorful as the careers she 
denicts. 


Winwar, Frances 

Poor splendid wings. Little $3.00 

And while we are on the arts,-- 

this stimulating biography of the 
Rosettis and their circle, the work 
of an author whose ability as a 
linguist combined with her knowledge 
of art and literature have peculiarly 
fitted her to write it, is a definite 
contribution to our understanding of 
the men and women who played their 
part in the Pre-Raphaelite drama. 
Written from authoritative sources, 
with a simplicity of style this is 
Pre-Raphaelite itself, with characters 
so realistically drawn that they be- 
come as vivid as their paintings, and 
with structure and suspense better 
than the average novel, this book 
has proved to be a most unusual piece 
of modern biography. 


Hyde, Lawrence 

The learned knifg; an essay on 
science and human values. London 
Gerald Howe $3.00 

The title for this unusual book 

is taken from Dostoyevsky: "Social 
and civil ideals, in so far as they 
are not organically connected with 
moral ideas, but exist by themselves 
like a separate half cut off from the 
whole by your learned knife..neither 
have, nor have had, nor ever could 
have any existence at all"®. It is 
the first volume of a series under- 
taken to make a constructive criti- 
cism of modern thought from the angle 
of science, of religion, and of 
humanism. This author criticizes 
from the angle of science. His con- 
viction is that the great majority 
of modern sociologists exhibit in 
their attitude toward the vroblems of 
man and society a calamitous insensi- 
tiveness to the deeper values of 
spiritual life; that this callousness 
has produced a materialistic thought 
by far the most dangerous with which 
the world has ever been confronted. 
He contends, moreover, that the only 
effective way of reforming the soci- 
ety of this "extraverted" age is 
through the regeneration of the indi- 
vidual, and after discussing various 
points where science is in error in 
neglecting these considerations, he 
concludes that our task in developing 
society is somehow to check “the 
enormous orgy of self-gratification 
which is at present being indulged in 
by all sections of the population of 
the world". One's thought processes 


are jerked out of inertia by this 
extremely worthwhile book, 
L. McQ. 
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PROFESSIONAL GLANCES 





We recommend for your considera- 
tion the following articles which have 
appeared in professional magazines. 
They present problems and suggest 
ideas; they encourage, stimulate and 
provoke serious thought. -Ed. 


Social change and education: 
thirteenth searbook ts the Department 
Superintendence 

Hucstion Association. 1955. 

Signed articles on various phases 
of the present economic situation 
written by members of the Commission 
on Education for New Social and Econom 
ic Relationships. There are two chap- 
ters by Frederick S. Deibler, Profes- 
sor of Economics at Northwestern Uni- 
versity, on economic problems and 
plans for economic security; by Fred 
J. Kelly, Chief of the Division of 
Higher Education in the U.S. Office of 
Education, on new education of youth; 
by U.S. Commissioner of Education, 
John W. Studebaker, on education of 
adults; and by Dean J.B. Edmonson of 
the University of Michigan on plans 
for an improved social order; to men- 
tion only a few. 


All of them present extremely 
interesting ideas, and several present 
very practical suggestions for helping 
to meet the new social, economic and 
educational needs of the community. 

It is a volume which repays careful 
reading and arouses keen interest in 
the changes going on fo inexorably 
about us. 
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The Library Journal, March 15, 
1935. 


This entire number is devoted to 
problems connected with the training 
of librarians and contains much food 
for thought for all those interested 
in the raising of our professional 
standards. One article of special 
interest to school librarians is by 
Joseph L. Wheeler of the Enoch Pratt 
Free Library, Baltimore, entitled 
"Thoughts on the preparation of school 
librarians*. 


Mr. Wheeler is a very practical, 
outspoken man who sees our problems 
from the point of view of both the li- 
brary profession and the school admin- 
istration. Some of his "thoughts*® 


will wake us up to a consciousness of 
how we look to other people. 


"The part of the school library 
in education for world understanding." 
Miriam Herron. In Reading and the 
School Library, May, 1955. 


This article, written by a Michi- 
gan high school librarian, relates in 
thoroughly practical manner how the 
school librarian can promote educa- 
tion for world understanding in a 
careful selection of books and other 
library materials. Many helpful sug= 
gestions are presented as to book 
titles, special library exhibits, 
etc., with which the library may fos- 
ter an international viewpoint. A 
substantial bibliography ie included 
which lists periodicals and newspa- 
pers for world understanding as well 
as sources from which books and other 
material may be secured. 
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"Concerning subscription books. ® 
Gilbert 0. Ward. In the Journal of 
the bh Association, 


National 
February, 1935. 


Prepared especially for school 
people. Contains good advice. Re- 
prints may be purchased from the 
American Library Association. 
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"Rural schools in Alabama get 
ten=cent books." M.L. Batchelder. 
In the Bulletin of the American Li- 
brary Association, March, 1955, 


This is as appropriate to Michi-e 
gan as to Alabama. It contains a 
Suggested list of inexpensive titles*® 
of more than seventy-five items ob-= 
tainable from "ten=-cent" stores and 
costing from five to twenty cents only 
The article tells how the Woolworth 
stores as well as the publishers 
helped the small Alabama schools ob-= 
tain the books. The list may be 
worth far more than its weight in gold 
to any librarian who has not seen a 
"ten-cent" store book counter lately 
and does not know what excellent 
material it contains. 
C.I.H. 
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We hope you secured a copy of 
the new pamphlet, "Aids in Book Selec=- 
tion for Secondary School Libraries * 
by Edith A. Lathrop which we recom 
mended in our April issue. The Office 
of Education reports that it is now 
out of print and, therefore, unavail- 
able until a new supply is printed. 
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NEW C.E.R.A. LIBRARY, ECORSE 
SERVES COLORED DISTRICT e@ @ @ © © © © 


As part of the C.E.R.A. program 
for women workers in Wayne County, a 
branch library and reading room for 
the colored district of River Rouge 
and Ecorse was opened at 254 Visger 
Road, River Rouge, on December 26, 
1934. Following upon the request of 
members of the community for such a 
project, arrangements were made by 
the cooperation of federal, county, 
end local officers. The staff con=- 
sists of six colored women who are on 
the federal relief payroll; the books, 
supplies, furniture, and supervision 
are furnished by the Wayne County 
Library; and the rent, heat, and light 
is carried by the budget of the Vil- 
lage of Ecorse. 


The library is open from three 
to nine P. M. daily. This has ine 
cluded Sundays during the winter 
months. On March 1, 1955 there were 
1,249 volumes"at the branch, the pol- 
icy being to add to the collection 
regularly every other week. Up until 
March 1, 1935, 4,401 books had been 
circulated to 300 registered borrow= 
ers, 166 of whom were children. 


Of particular interest to the 
readers are the books by Negro auth= 
ors and those about the special prob= 
lems of the race. Religion, psychol=- 
oxy and astronomy are also popular, 
although requests for special subjects 
show as much variety as in the older, 
better established branch libraries. 
Many requests are com. from the 150 
students enrolled in F.E.RA. classes 
at the River Rouge High School. 


We Pass the News Along-- 


A pamphlet you will want to get 
for your pamphlet collection is "You 
and Machines® by William F. Ogburn of 
the University of Chicago. This is 
the first of a series of pamphlets on 
current social and economic topics of 
which approximately ten are projected 
for the immediate future. They are 
edited under the direction of Dr. 
Percy W. Bidwell of the University of 
Buffalo. The project is sponsored by 
the American Council on Education. 
The first of the series contains ex= 
cellent material for high school use. 
Quantity prices are as follows: 
100 copies, 12¢ each; 1 to 25 copies, 
15¢ each. Address the American Coun= 
cil on Education, 744 Jackson Place, 
Washington, D.C. 


26 to 


BOOK SERVICE FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
(Continued from page 4) 


It seems almost trite to refer 
to the various methods and schemes 
put forth by libraries in the last 
few years to hold this youth after he 
leaves school. Separate collections 
have been built up, special rooms have 
been arranged, and various other ap- 
peals are made to him. Something is 
being accomplished in this way, but 
we are not sure that some of these 
methods are not definitely limited. 
The special room with its handpicked 
collection can so easily appear to be 
restricted in scope, as it sometimes 
is. Whatever the method, it should 
not indicate a holdingeback spirit. 
In the public library, instead of a 
picked collection, special assistants 
may be the way out. 


In the school library a wider ine 
clusion of the good popular books ine» 
tended for the general reader might 
encourage some whose reading tastes 
are not expanding because of a too 
close association with required read 
ing. I am not unmindful that this is 
actually happening and that high 
school libraries are stocking more of 
such material; as, Edward Corsi's "In 
the shadow of ate Louis Adamic's 
"The native's return", Raymond Dite 
mars' "Confessions of a scientist", 
Burton Holmes! "The traveler's Rus—- 
sia", Bruce Lockhart's “Retreat from 
glory", and Vincent Sheehan's "Per~ 
sonal history®. 


We are remembering that there is 
a school program which must be consid- 
ered at all times, but there are times 
when it gets in the way. There are 


times when we could give just the right 


book, but it is not written in the re- 
quired form. It must be an essay, or 
biography, or letters, or come from a 
restricted list of writers who may not 
be any better than many others. 


Even though we take for granted 
that the school and library programs 
are built to develop adult readers, 
much remains to be done before we can 
feel that through the in-school youth 
we are going to build an out-of-school 
reader. Books and libraries will not 
achieve their full place in adult edu- 
cation until we do. 


(Editor's note--From a paper read be- 
fore the School Library Section of 
Schoolmasters' Club, April 26, 1935) 
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VOICES FROM THE RANKS: EVERYBODY'S CORNER 





Questions and problems perplexing school librarians are being received 


by this department. 


Have you solved these problems? Send in your answers. 
Share your experience, your reactions and ideas with others. 


our next issue. 


We print in the Question Box those received to date. 


We will print them -in 


We invite you to use the Question Box as a source of mutual help. 


Due to the fact that so many requests have come in for information on 
library clubs, we will cover this subject quite thoroughly in the fall issue. 
If you have a library club, please send in a resumé of ‘its organization and 


accomplishments. 
cussed in a later number. 


Due to lack of space, the Pamphlet File will also be dis- 
Address your contributions to Julia M. De Young, 


Librarian, High School Library, Muskegon Heights, Michigan. 
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The Question Box 


April's queries brought the follow- 
ing: 


estion: I should like to know how 
{brarians take care of their extra~- 


large unframed pictures. E.V.F.(Detroit) Question: 


Answer: The answers we received indi- 


cated that there were very few unframed 
One 
library keeps them in a large cardboard 


pictures in high school libraries. 


box, another has a poster case made by 


the school carpenter which hangs on the 


inside of a supply closet door. 
-000= 


Question: What line of approach do 


you use when students are reading ques- 


tionable material. 

Answer: All replies to this question 
Stated that students were not allowed 
to read this material in the library. 
Where time permitted, the librarian 
talked to the individual and explained 
the reasons for not reading that type 
of material. Ann Wheeler of Lansing 
suggests that the ideal way would be 
to find out why the pupil is reading 
the particular book and eventually 
substitute something better. 
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sueetlon Our magazine budget has 
een curtailed, what magazines shall 
we cut from our list? M.E.D. 
Answer: The consensus of opinion 
advised retaining the magazines in- 
dexed in the Readers' Guide and any 
Valuable for binding or permanent 
reference, and eliminating teachers' 
Magazines and those in specialized 
fields. 


-000= 
In connection with spring book 
orders the following questions were 
asked : 


Qestion: Do you order many Grosset 
or Burt editions? 


Anewer: There were as many librari- 
ans who answered in the affirmative 
as in the negative. No doubt, that 
is a matter of personal opinion and 
budget. 
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Do you find it profitable 
to purchase resewed books? 

Answer: Here, too, there was a vari- 
ance in opinion. Some librarians 
felt that it was a decided help, 
while others considered the expense 
greater than the value. 
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question: How many schools have li- 
rary-study halls and is the combina- 
tion successful? 

Answer: "I think the system is all 
wrong." A.W., Eastern High School, 
Lansing; "We consider it a great ad- 
vantage to have them separated." 
E.A.K., Jackson High School; "No." 
Northern High School, Flint; No. "I 
believe it would be the best possible 
arrangement if sufficient space was 
provided and the librarian had enough 
help to enable her to give real 
supervision." B.J.R., Central High 
School, Kalamazoo. 
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Can you help us answer the follow- 
ing inquiries: Do you consider that 
a library club is worth the time and 
effort it takes to train it? How 
much credit do you give for library 
club work? Do your applicants for 
membership serve a probationary peri- 
od? Does your club have social e- 
vents? Does your membership include 
both boys and girls? 
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Does your library belong to the 
Junior Literery Guild? Do you value 
this membership? Give your opinion. 


(Continued on page 15) 


DID 


YOU HEAR? 


Send all news 
Herron, Northern 
Editor "Did You 


items to Miriam 
High School, Flint, 
Hear® Department. 
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Prof. Carleton B. Joeckel, of the 
University of Michigan faculty, has 
been appointed professor of library 
science in the Graduate School of the 
University of Chicago, effective next 
October first. 


The Michigan Library Association is 
honoring Professor and Mrs. Joeckel 
at a dinner on Monday evening, May 20, 
at the Fox and Hounds Inn, Bloomfield 
Hills. 


Leithel Patton Ford has been ap= 
pointed supervisor of the Hillsdale 
High School Library and the Mitchell 
Public Library of Hillsdale. Both 
libraries are under the Board of Edu- 
cation. It is expected that the 
close cooperation now possible will 
be of much benefit to the patrons of 
the two libraries. 


Miss Agnes Snover, Librarian at 
Cooley High School, Detroit, will 
spend two months this summer cruising 
in the Mediterranean. 


Frances Carman, Librarian of Low= 
ell Junior High School, and Miriam 
Herron, Librarian of Northern High 
School, both of Flint, plan to spend 
six weeks this summer touring with 
their own car in the British Isles. 


At Central High School, Flint, the 
librarian with the help of student as- 
sistants sponsored a ten-minute radio 
broadcast concerning the library and 
care of books. This program was given 
by four students over Central's new ad- 
dress system, and was one of a series 
of programs sponsored by different mem= 
bers of the school faculty for devel- 
oping better school citizens. It is 
to be published in a forthcoming issue 
of “Reading and the School Library". 


Mrs. Waneta Stables, Lawton Public 
Schools, reports a new county library 
unit in operation in Van Buren County. 
Although it is still in the early 
stages, school people see much help 
for rural schools and communities. 


Miss Frances Clendening, Librarian, 
Denby High School, Detroit, will visit 
relatives in California this summer. 


INTERESTED IN SUMMER SCHOOL? 


The following accredited library 
schools offer summer courses in schoo] 
library work. Detailed information 
may be obtained by writing to the 
individual schools. 

Louisiana 
Louisiana State University School 
of Library Science, Baton Rouge. 


r 

Columbia University School of Li- 
brary Service. 

New York State College for Teachers, 
Department of Librarianship, Albany. 
(Admits only those under appointment 
to library positions in New York state 

Syracuse University School of Li- 
brary Science, Syracuse. 

Ohio 

Western Reserve University School of 

Library Science, Cleveland. 


George Peabody -College for Teachers 
Library School, Nashville. 


In addition to the above schools, 
those listed below offer general li- 
brary science courses in the summer 
session: 


University of Chicago, Chicago. 
University of Illinois, Urbana 


University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 


University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill. 


The University of Michigan summer 
session will include in the courses 
in Library Science, work for first 
year students (those presenting, 120 
credit hours from an approved col- 
lege) and for graduates. For under- 
graduates, the courses listed are 
Cataloging and Classification, Book 
Selection and Ordering,. Library Ad- 
ministration, Reference Work and 
Bibliography, Special Libraries and 
Collections and History of Libraries. 


The advanced courses include Col- 
lege Library Administration, Special 
Administrative and Bibliographical 
Problems, Bibliogravhy of English 
History and Literature, Library of 
Congress Classification, U. S.. Public 
Documents, and Library Buildings and 
Equipment. The faculty list for the 
summer session is announced as fole 
lows: Dr. W. W. Bishop, Vera South- 


wick Cooper, Edward H. Eppens, Frances 
L. D. Goodrich, Samuel W. McAllister, 
Clyde E. Pettus, Charles B. Shaw, 
Eunice Weed, and Anna Clinger Smith. 
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DR. BISHOP ADDRESSES LIBRARY SECTION 


5) 


logical Survey. In addition to these, 
the value of road maps, Post Office 
maps, etc. was pointed out. 


(Continued from page 


Two other neglects were outstanding 
on his list,=- the lack of complete 
works of authors and a dearth of tools 
for the librarian, without which no 
librarian can efficiently build up a 
library. 


As a field not neglected but not 
sufficiently developed, Dr. Bishop 
stressed the need of adequate pro= 
vision of periodicals, stating that 
in this modern world periodicals were 
from three to ten years ahead of books. 


An appeal for greater cooperation 
between high school and public li- 
braries closed Dr. Bishop's interest=- 
ing and informative talk. 
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THE PLIGHT OF UNEMPLOYED YOUTH 


(Continued from page 2) 


course of moving to cities and towns. 
The fact that they have remained on 
the farms is small satisfaction, be= 
cause with the elimination of margine 
al lands and the surplus of agricul- 
tural production they are not needed 
on the farm. . 

The present plight of youth de- 
mands that society give serious 
thought to forming a constructive 
program which would satisfy four re= 
quirements. 

1. A longer period of schooling 
for a larger fraction of our young 
people. 

2. More liberal provisions for 
wholesome recreation in all types of 
communities--the large as well as the 
small, 

3. The development of increased 
Opportunities for employment on part=- 
time or full-time basis, especially 
in the kinds of employment that have 
educational value. 

4. The greater use of the tal- 
ents of young people in planning and 
in carrying forward undertakings in 
our communities, through the various 
civic, educational, social, and re=- 
ligious agencies. 


To arouse and reawaken the older 
6eneration to the imoortance of this 
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problem is no easy task. Too many of 
our older citizens who hold respvon- 
sible positions are inclined to think 
of youth problems as being identical 
with the problems faced by young 
veople a generation ago. These citi- 
zens do not appreciate the meaning of 
significant changes that have been 
made in our lives by the remarkable 
growth of cities, the introduction of 
labor=saving machinery, the increased 
leisure, and the general speeding up 
of American life. If this older gen=- 
eration is to be aroused, the respon- 
sibility will have to be assumed by 
those young in years or by those old 
in years but young in heart. 


(Editor's note--Extracts from Dean 
Edmonson's radio talk, "The School 
and Unemployed Youth" which was given 
on the University of Michigan program 
over WJR on March 7, 1935. 
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VOICES FROM THE RANKS 


(Continued from page 13) 
Helpful Hints 


Mrs. Flora E. Thompson, Muskegon 
Junior High School, informs us that 
they cut their book jackets, on the 
paper cutter, into narrow strips 
suitable for book marks. These ara 
placed in a box on the charging desk 
for the students’ use. 
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Traverse City High School library 
has found that by insisting on each 
student signing his own name on the 
book card, the familiar alibi, "I 
didn't have that book" has been elim- 
inated. Marjorie Haeft, Librarian, 
maintains that when the student is 
confronted with his own signature on 
a card, it makes it more difficult 
to deny having borrowed the book. 
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A helpful filing project is now 
under way at Central High School, 
Kalamazoo. Bessie Jane Reed informs 
us that their Vocations File has a 
folder of its own for each vocation 
with pamphlets and bibliographies 
covering, that particular line of work 
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Miss Herron has called our atten= 
tions to pages 87-88 in Bennett's 
"Student Library Assistant" for sug=- 
gestions on reinforcing magazine 
covers. 





ALONG THE EXCHANGE 


At & meeting of the School Li- 
braries Section of the New York Pub-= 
lic Library Association, Mr. John 
Colbourn, Principal of Junior~Senior 
High School, Garden City, New York, 
spoke on "What a principal expects 
from a School Library." We find the 
following points well worth a careful 
consideretion and an application to 
our own situation: 

1. Thorough professional training 
and scholarship. 

2. Knowledge of books and under= 
standing of children. 

3. Knowledge of teaching methods and 
of the curriculun. 

4. Ability to organize the library. 

5. Power of creating the interest of 
children and teachers. 

6. Instruction of the pupils in the 
use of the library. 

From: School Library Bulletin 
- New York City 
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"Polonius: ‘What do you read, my 
lord?! 
Eamlet: ‘Words, words, words.'" 


Shake speare 


What shall be done to save pu- 
pils from the deplorable reading 
status implied in this quotation from 
Hamlet? The answer? Remedial read- 
ing. 

Quoted from Teachers' Room 
Bulletin 
Chicago Public Library 
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Recent trends in the Pennsylvania 
Program for School Library Service 
were given by John E. Brougher of the 
Department of Public Instruction in 
the last annual Round Table of the 
Pennsylvania Council of School Libra- 
rians. The News Letter of the Penn- 
sylvania Council of School Librarians 
states the points emphasized by the 
department-— 

To make administrators conscious of 
the need for a library program in the 
schools. 

To put on a drive for the employ- 
ment of a trained or certified 1li- 
brarian. 

To urge every school to map out a 
continuous program for the develop=- 
ment of the library. 

To insist that the school should 
recognize the library as the center 
of the instructional system. 

To provide adequate housing to 
make possible library service. 


IN THE EDITOR'S MAIL 


Let me congratulate you on the ex. 
tremely interesting April number of — 
the Librarian which — 


has just been sent me. 


Wm. W. Bishop, Librarian 
General Library 
University of Michigan 
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I have formed a very favorable 
pression of your new publication en= 
titled The School Lib 
Thanks for sending the April copy to 
me. 


J. B. Edmonson, Dean 
School of Education 
University of Michigan 
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State of Louisiana 
Department of Education 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


I think that I wrote you when the 
first issue of the Michigan Ce) 
Librarian appeared, but I want to ’ 
write you again and tell you how ate 
tractive I think this third number ig) 
in its new format. 


I have been much interested in e 
issue of the bulletin, have read eve 
word in each one of them, and belie 
that you are doing a very practical 
piece of work for the school libra- 
rians of Michigan. I certainly con-~ 
gratulate you, and hope that you will 
keep the good work up. 


Lois F. Shortess, 


Supervi 
School Libraries 
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Thank you for the April issue of 
the Michigan School Librarian. . 
enjoyed it very much. It is indeed | 
making a splendid contribution. 


N. J. Quickstad 
Superintendent 
Royal Oak Public Schools 
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I heartily approve of the M 
School Librarian. 


chica 
I think the edito- 
rial staff has done a tremendous 


piece of work. 
tinued success. 


Best wishes for con 


Faye I. Beebe, Librarian 
Southeastern High School 
Detroit, Michigan 








